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CLOSER ASSOCIATION 
IN THE WEST INDIES 


¢ ("LOSER Association ’ is still hanging fire in 

the West Indies. A possible federation has 
been under discussion since 1947, and the detailed 
proposals of the Standing Closer Association Com- 
mittee were published over a year ago, but still 
some of the Colonies concerned (including British 
Honduras and British Guiana) have not given their 
support. ‘It is evident,’ says the Report of the 
Comptroller of Development and Welfare for 
1950,* ‘that a great deal remains to be done in 
overcoming the various obstacles which remain 
to the full acceptance of the federal idea.’ * Never- 
theless,’ it adds, ‘ the conception of community of 
interests is gaining ground in various directions.’ 
This is certainly true. Much of the work, of course, 
is technical. A spate of Reports on unification of 
services pours out from Barbados—on customs, on 
the unification of the public services, on the unifica- 
tion of currencies, on development problems, and 
so on. There is nothing to ensure that action will 
be taken on any of them—even the Development 
and Welfare Organisation itself is only advisory. 
It is responsible for advising both the local Govern- 
ments and the Secretary of State on the economic 
and technical aspects of development schemes, it 
supplements the technical services of the individual 
Governments, and in the Colonies with smaller 
resources its staff may ‘play a more direct part 
in helping to draw up particular projects and advis- 
ing on their execution, as well as assisting in the 
general planning. But in the last resort it is the 
territorial Governments which face their legisla- 


tures, and the legislatures which determine whether | 


or not plans are operated. This is in essence the 


* Colonial No. 269. H.M. Stationery Office, 1951. 4s. 6d. 


same problem as that which has arisen in Central 
Africa. There, we argued last month, the attempt 
to federate three territories is premature, because 
political factors outweigh the administrative argu- 
ments in favour of federation. West Indian experi- 
ence is therefore relevant. Have the West Indies, 
where the political obstacles to federation are 
possibly more numerous but Jess formidable than 
in Central Africa, been able to achieve anything 
of value? Certainly the Development and Welfare 
Organisation has played a useful part. There has 
also been international regional co-operation in the 
Caribbean Commission, which has brought to- 
gether technical experts on a great number of 
problems (soil science, livestock, statistics and 
tourism, are examples of subjects discussed last 
year), and which disseminates on a wide scale the 
conclusions formulated. Slowly a common 
approach to common problems is thus emerging. 
But it should be noted that combined political 
action is also being taken. All the British West 
Indian Governments joined together to press their 
point of view on sugar purchases on the British 
Government, and all those concerned with the 
migration of West Indian workers to the United 
States were represented in the delegation to 
Washington last November. There ‘was another 
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innovation at the meeting of the Fourth Session 
of the West Indian Conference organised by the 
Caribbean Commission. Previously each British 
territory sent one official delegate and one member 
of its legislature, but on this occasion the officials 
went as advisers only to the political delegates, the 
new arrangement proving “strikingly successful.’ 
Thus political unity has a chance to grow, though 
it is certainly regrettable that so far it has not 
caught the imagination of the people of the West 
Indies. 


ANOTHER WEST INDIAN 
PROBLEM 


E are unable to answer a correspondent who 

asks (page 12) whether we have any views on 
the subject of birth control in the West Indies. 
It is quite obvious that, as the Report of the Comp- 
troller of the Development and Welfare Organisa- 
tion states, ‘no attempt to give a picture of the 
West Indies to-day, even in barest outline, would 
be either complete or honest without drawing atten- 
tion to ‘ the arobleni of ihe ever-increasing popula- 
tion. Within the next ten years, it is expected to 
increase by nearly 25 per cent. Within 30, it may 
be doubled. Noi only does this rate of increase 
affect all plans for economic development, but it 
has a bearing on the capacity of the territories to 
carry even the barest social services—for example, 
to pay for the teachers required for primary schools 
catering for an ever-growing child population. The 
West Indies cannot discuss the frills; they are in 
mortal danger of being unable to provide even the 
houses, the food, the clothes, and the most inex- 
pensive education for their children. There is 
room, no doubt, for draining off some of the sur- 
plus from the islands into the mainland, but British 
Guiana and British Honduras, though compara- 
tively empty, have their own problems to face. The 
results of detailed enquiries into the agricultural 
possibilities of British Guiana, following the report 
of the Evans Commission on settlement, have not 
been encouraging, and a large mining company 
which had been prospecting has withdrawn alto- 
gether from the field. Meanwhile, the increasing 
population of British Guiana itself, says the Comp- 
troller, ‘ makes it doubtful whether the full expec- 
tations of the Evans Commission,’ which them- 
selves went only a small way to meet the need, 
‘will be realised.’ Perhaps this is unduly pessi- 
mistic. We hope it is. But even if the mainland 
and the opportunities for West Indian labour in 
the United States prove to be better outlets than 
at present expected, the problem of the rate of 


increase remains. Professor Arthur Lewis has 
estimated, in his /ndustrial Development in the 
Caribbean, that a total of 413,000 new jobs will 
have to be found within the next ten years in the 
British West Indies, made up of 140,000 now un- 
employed, 149,000 for population increase, 74,000 
released from agriculture and 50,000 from domes- 
tic service. The capital investment required for 
new industrial and agricultural opportunities is 
estimated at at least £130m. Such figures should 
cause West Indians to think. Whether they will 
decide in favour of birth control is another matter. 
Setting aside the religious aspect of the question, 
any useful estimates of the etfect would obviously 
require the most careful investigation. Do we 
know, for example, whether the existing weakness 
of the family system over large parts of the West 
Indian population would be remedied or adversely 
affected by birth control? The Bermuda Govern- 
ment has recently been considering the matter, and 
the Report of its Commission of Enquiry is to be 
considered in the legislature next month. lt would 
be useful, also, to know what opinions are being 
formed by the voluntary family planning associa- 
tions now at work in Hong Kong, Malaya and 
Singapore. For ourselves, we feel much too wary 
to suggest an answer. 


EDUCATION IN AFRICA 


if is good news that a new investigation is to 

be carried out into educational policy in Africa. 
Two groups of independent experts, sponsored 
jointly by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and the Nuffield Foundation, are to spend some 
months in West and East Africa consulting educa- 
tionists, administrators and members of the public 
on policy and practice in primary and secondary 
education, and their visits will be followed by a 
conference in this country next year to which 
representatives from each territory will be invited. 
The Colonial Office has published a ‘ Working 
Paper ’ * as a “ suggested agenda-paper ’ for groups 
to be consulted by the two missions. The paper 
is not exhaustive, and it does not attempt to answer 
any of the questions raised. It is based on the 
assumptions that informal education such as mass 
literacy work is relevant to the study of school 
education, that ‘boys and girls and men and 
women are of complementary value in a community 
and as such have balancing claims on educational 


* Study of Educational Policy and Practice in British 
Tropical Africa, produced on behalf of the Colonial 
Office and the Nuffield Foundation by the Bureau of 
Current Affairs. 


opportunities,’ that emphasis must be laid on ‘ the 
importance of an ethical and spiritual basis for 
education,’ and that ‘ education is concerned with 
the development of human beings as individual 
personalities, as workers trained to take their part 
in economic and social life, and as fully responsible 
members of the community.’ On the basis of these 
assumptions, a formidable list of questions has 
been drawn up, covering such problems as the 
correlation of standards, the number and training 
of teachers, the administrative control of education, 
the relationship between government and volun- 
tary agencies, the financing of education in rela- 
tion to economic development, and the place of 
religious education in the curriculum. 


In the face of this list, it may seem churlish to 
introduce two notes of criticism. We recall that 
in May, 1948, we had occasion to criticise the 
Report of the Secretary of State’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education for Citizenship in Africa.* 
“They have narrowed their field,’ we said then, 
“by restricting it to the “ Native ” Africans—there 
is no mention of the Europeans and Asiatics in 
Africa, no suggestion for inter-racial schools (or 
for segregated schools), no proposal for the direc- 
tion of school activities or of school teaching 
toward the aim of inter-racial harmony.’ We find 
the same limitation in the terms of reference of the 
two missions and of the Working Paper. This will 
not matter in West Africa, but it is begging half 
the question to restrict the field in this way in East 
and Central Africa. Even on the crudest basis, 
the figures we published in June on financial provi- 
sion for African education in Kenya reveal that the 
two questions of money and control of schools can 
hardly be investigated in East Africa without an 
enquiry into fhe allocation of funds to the different 
communities. The East African mission may con- 
sider the two reports recently drawn up in Malaya, 
and may note the welcome decision announced in 
May to set up an inter-racial technical college in 
East Africa and the expressed desire of the local 
Governments that Makerere College may develop 
into a fully inter-racial university. Granted that 
language is a barrier to mixed primary schools, it 
is to be hoped that the mission will consider the 
declared aims of Government in technical and 
higher education in relation to the secondary 
schools at least. Our second criticism of the 
Report on Education for Citizenship was that no 
African served on the Committee which produced 
it. Similarly, there is no African on either of the 
two missions. This is bad enough in East Africa 
(where an Indian and an Arab would not have been 
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amiss either), but in West Africa, in 1951, it is 
inexcusable. Experts do not necessarily achieve 
understanding of a situation by consulting all sides. 
What is required is the meeting of minds day by 
day in actual collaboration in the piece of work 
on hand. Only in this way can all the indefinable 
factors which operate in an investigation on such 
a subject as education be taken into account. How- 
ever, though a great opportunity has already been 
missed, we wish the missions success in their work. 
The second, and more serious, of our criticisms— 
which will no doubt be voiced by many besides our- 
selves—may be met in the conference of 1952. 


NEW LEAD FOR MALAYA 


per ONN has given the right lead in his plan 

to establish a new ‘ Independence for Malaya’ 
Party, aiming at independence within ten years. 
The significance of the move lies not in the time- 
table, but in the content of the programme as he 
has so far outlined it. Dato Onn hopes to build a 
non-communal party, open to everyone who has 
lived in Malaya for a period of years and is pre- 
pared to regard it as his home, to work for demo- 
cratic elections to local bodies by 1953 and to the 
Federal Legislature by 1955, free and compulsory 
education, the Malayanisation of the civil service, 
reform of the feudal structure in the Malay States, 
and equality of opportunity in political, social and 
economic rights. It is some measure of the Federal 
Government’s success that Dato Onn, who four 
years ago was active in the opposition to the 
Malayan Union constitution, is now the Federal 
Member for Home Affairs. The Government is, in 
fact, pursuing a progressive social policy amidst 
great difficulties. We publish on page 8 some 
details given in reply to our own enquiries on the 
subject. In opening the April session of the Legis- 
lative Council for example, the Governor dealt 
with an Employees Provident Fund Bill, the Bill 
to amend the citizenship clauses of the Federation 
Agreement, provision for weekly holidays, employ- 
ment exchanges, the Development Plan, price con- 
trol, and the expansion of education. But whatever 
it may do in such fields, the Government can never 
for long avoid Malaya’s basic problem of nation- 
ality. It is now considering two far-reaching 
Reports on education. The Barnes Report advo- 
cates the establishment of inter-racial * National ° 
schools, aimed at turning out after six years pupils 
literate in Malay and English, and giving them, 
without charge, ‘ the best primary education avail- 
able in Malaya,’ so that parents who might be 
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inclined to send their children to communal schools 
may have an incentive to choose the ‘ National ’ 
school instead» The Report on Chinese education 
has been drawn up by an American and a United 
Nations’ expert (in itself, an imaginative departure 
for a British territory). It sympathises with the 
Chinese feeling that their culture is threatened, 
recommends increased Government grants to 
Chinese schools, to enable them to raise their 
educational standards, and comments that while 
“no group whose concern is completely the pre- 
servation of its own culture, or whose basic loyalty 
Hes elsewhere, can render patriotic service to 
Malaya,’ at the same time, ‘no deculturised group 
will have anything to offer.’ A national culture 
cannot be forced or produced by fiat, though its 
development may be assisted from the top. Who 
is to give the lead from the top? A Government 
of expatriate civil servants? A Government repre- 


senting only one section of the people? Or a 
genuine national government? Obviously, only 
the last can take final decisions on such a crucial 
subject as these two Reports. It is here that the 
significance of Dato Onn’s move is revealed. 
Whether his lead will be answered by popular sup- 
port is another matter. Dato Tan Cheng Lock, 
President of the Malayan Chinese Association, is 
reported to have reacted favourably, and there is 
a growing element of non-communal political 
thought throughout the Federation, which may 
become effective if given time. Meanwhile, the 
fight against the Communist rebels continues. It 
is now obvious that progressive measures alone 
will not stop it, since the Communists are not fight- 
ing for a programme, but for power. But Govern- 
ment’s policy and the politician’s lead, if they can 
be successfully carried out, provide the answer to 
Malaya’s need. 


Help for the Underdeveloped Lands—ll 


by Rita Hinden 


Muc# thought has been given to the need of 
extending help to the poorer lands, and much 
discussion has centred on the ‘why’ and the 
‘wherefore,’ but we have scarcely begun to clarify 
our ideas on the ‘how.’ Yet this is just where the 
greatest difficulties lie. British experience, both 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act 
and the Development Corporations (particularly 
the groundnuts scheme!) has already proved how 
many pitfalls beset the path of the developer, how 
much money can be spent with how little result 
and with what misunderstanding between the giver 
and the receiver. We are plunged into the tricky 
realms not only of economic planning, but of group 
psychology, nationalist emotions, and the clash of 
civilisations which do not share the same values. 
There is always the danger that the West, armed 
with its bounding energy and good intentions will 
crash, with disastrous effect, into the Asian and 
African china-shops. 


It is this which makes the first practical question 
so important—through what agency should aid be 
administered? Opinion is hardening that it should 
‘be through some organ of the United Nations. The 
reasons for this are three—first, it will enable a 
pooling of the resources to be offered, each con- 
tributing nation acting as a spur and a challenge 
to the others, so that in concert more is likely to 
be given, and to be administered with greaier effect, 


than if each acted separately. Secondly, so great 
a variety of nations of varying political colours will 
be associated with the plan that the charge that it 
is a product of ‘ Anglo-American imperialism ’ or 
an offshoot of the cold war, will be untenable. And 
thirdly, many of the receiving, as well as the con- 
tributing nations are represented at UNO, and their 
reactions and advice will be invaluable in avoiding 
political and psychological blunders. 


The next question leads on to techniques. Dur- 
ing the last few years, great stress has been laid 
on Technical Assistance, and indeed, the only 
moneys which the United Nations have to spend 
in this field, up till to-day, are for Technical Assist- 
ance, and all American Point Four has been con- 
centrated on this same aspect. The argument was 
that if specialist advice were granted to backward 
countries to help them prepare ‘credit-worthy 
schemes,’ they could then apply to the Inter- 
national Bank, or to the private money-market in 
the normal way, and raise tue capital. The trouble, 
so it was claimed, was not absence of capital, but 
lack of knowledge of waat to do with the capital 
if it were given, and this could only be met by 
technical assistance. It is now beginning to be 
realised, howevsr, that this assistance is not enough, 
and that the ti‘ernational Bank is not geared to 
meet the cari‘al demands which might be made of 
it. Nor is private capital likely to be attracted in 


the uncertain conditions which prevail in most of 
the under-developed countries. So that new organs 
must be created for the actual financing of develop- 
ment, and this must go hand in hand with the work 
of technical experts. Either one, without the other, 
will lead nowhere. 


The Practical Questions 

But if both the capital and the experts are there, 
on what form of development should they concen- 
trate? Should it be on public utilities—roads, 
hydro-electric schemes, irrigation, social services; 
or should it be on enterprise—plantations, factories, 
timber projects, mines? British colonial develop- 
ment started exclusively on the first, hoping that 
enterprise would automatically follow through pri- 
vate capital. This simpiy did not occur, so that 
now the Colonial Development Corporation has 
been created to fill the gap. This experience will 
undoubtedly have lessons for international plan- 
ning, and already the Report of the United Nations 
experts* suggests that more than one form of 
international agency should be created—an Inter- 
national Development Authority which will make 
free grants for public utilities, a Financing 
Authority which will lend money for equity invest- 
ments in enterprise, as well as an extension of the 
activities of the International Bank which will 
advance loans to the local governments at com- 
mercial rates of interest. In fact, all the facets of 
development must be provided for simultaneously. 

However much money is available, it will 
obviously not be unlimited, and some choice will 
have to be exercised as to where and on what it 
is spent. What is to be the criterion? Do we put 
the first emphasis on those countries where poverty 
is greatest? Asgood socialist case could be made 
out for this. Or do we focus on areas, such as 
South-east Asia where unrest is most rife? An 
excellent case—though not necessarily a socialist 
one—could be advanced here, too. Or should 
special attention be given to a country like the Gold 
Coast, where it is very important that a success 
should be made of the first modern experiment in 
all-African democracy? Potent political reasons 
could be adduced in support of this course. It is 
a question of priorities. In practice each applica- 
tion for help will need to be handled on its merits, 
but tolerance will be asked from disappointed appli- 
cants, who will undoubtedly attribute sinister 
reasons for any refusal accorded them. 

But none of this really helps to solve the basic 
questions of economic planning. Given technical 
aid and finance, given the need for both public 
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utilities and enterprise, there always remains the 
question of what sort of an economy you wish to 
create, what exactly you plan to do. The British 
colonial ten-year plans have failed signally to pre- 
vent such an integrated vision. They have been a 
hotch-potch of separate projects, each excellent in 
itself, but without any conception of a target, such 
as an increase in food production by x per cent., 
of exports by y per cent., of industry by z per cent.; 
a doubling in the number of school-places and 
hospital beds, and so on. This linking of develop- 
ment to the concept of an integrated plan or 
target gives a purpose to the whole operation. Here 
is where the technical experts could give the most 
valuable help, but, unfortunately, thinking is still 
far too much along the lines of the individual 
project. 

There is a final—and unpopular—set of ques- 
tions which cannot be shirked. What is the 
responsibility of the receiving country, and what 
controls over its expenditure must it be prepared 
to accept? It cannot be right that help should be 
given without any corresponding effort being made 
by the receiver—that would be a form of charity 
which might well lead to nothing better than 
pauperisation and loss of self-respect. There must 
be an obligation on the beneficiary to put its own 
house in order, to.work and to save and to exercise 
social responsibility; to accept taxation and other 
sacrifices, and to be prepared that the expenditure 
of the aid given is supervised by the international 
agency which has made this possible. There can 
be no justification for some nations to be asked to 
tax themselves to help others, unless those to be 
helped accept some obligations too. Otherwise 
there is a real danger of money being poured down 
the bottomless sink of corrupt Government 
treasuries, or used to subsidise parasitic landlords 
of aristocrats, or else treated like manna from 
heaven to be consumed with no need for any 
return. A stringent international supervision of 
expenditure is absolutely necessary; it would be 
entirely wrong to look upon this as an intolerable 
political ‘ string.’ 

It is time for hard thought to start on all these 
problems. The principle of helping the under- 
developed nations is now accepted, and marks a 
dramatic advance in international conscience in the 
very few years since the war. But good intentions 
are never enough; we must be equipped also with 
the right techniques. And here we are still treading 
on the very threshold of knowledge. 


ERRATUM 


In the August number of Venture, page 8, line 15, 
‘Borneo’ should have read ‘ Burma.’—Ep, 
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FACT 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN* THE COLONIES—IV* 


West Africa. 

Jeo Sega for mining and traditional crafts, the part 

played by industrial activities in the economies of 
the four West African Colonies is small. The principal 
developments of interest in recent years have been the 
erowing (though still limited) tendency for indigenous 
capital—accumulated principally by traders—to be used 
for new industrial enterprise, and the extensive machinery 
established by the Governments of the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria for the direct simulation of industrial develop- 
ment. 


NIGERIA established its Department of Commerce 
and Industries and a Local Development Board in 1946. 
The latter has now been broken down into four Regional 
Development Boards. The Regional Production Boards 
are subsidiary to the Marketing Boards which control 
the marketing of the principal export crops, and are 
responsible for the use of funds set aside for development 
in the areas in which the crops are produced. All of 
these agencies at present dispose of fairly small sums 
in proportion to the size and potential of the country, 
but as funds (and the capacity to utilise them) increase, 
the machinery already established will play a larger part. 


The Eastern, Western and Northern Regional Develop- , 


ment Boards may expend up to £100,000 annually, and 
the Colony Board £50,000. None of them expended the 
full amount in the first year (1949). On July 25, 1951, 
it was siated in the House of Commons that advances 
of over £800,000 had been authorised. The Colonial 
Development Corporation is investing in Nigeria, and 
an E.C.A. grant of £160,000 for colliery developments 
was authorised in June. Outside firms are concerned 
mainly with trade, but the United Africa Company runs 
a soap factory at Apapa, and a sawmill and plywood 
factory at Sapele. Petroleum drums are made by a sub- 
sidiary of Metal Containers, Ltd., of the United King- 
dom. and a large cigarette factory at Ibadan is run by 
ihe British American Tobacco Company. There is a 
brewery at Lagos. Local enterprise, with the assistance 
of gran s and loans from the agencies listed above, covers 
ihe rest of the field. 

The Department of Commerce and Industries has con- 
centrated on textiles, palm oil and a dairy scheme taken 
over from the Ve-erinary Department. Three Textile 
Centres (four more in course of construction) provide 
courses in improved spinning and weaving techniques. 
The dairy scheme operates in the North-west, where milk 
is processed into clarified butter fat and for cheese. A 


factory was opened in Lagos in 1949 to can butter fat. - 


There is a pilot factory for canning meat, fish and vege- 
tabies, and six pilot mills are planned for groundnut oil. 
Similar projects have been assisted by the Regional 
Development Boards. The Eastern Region Production 
Board is establishing palm oil mills in addition to the 
Department. On March 22, 1951, Mr. James Griffiths 
stated in the House of Commons that in the previous 


*See May, June and August Venture for Parts I-III. 
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year there were 12 pioneer mills in operation, seven 
operated by the Department, two of which had been 
handed over by the Department to private firms, and three 
by the Cameroons Development Corporation; nine more 
were under construction, six to be operated by the 
Depariment and three by private owners. The contract 
of sale to private owners included a clause providing for 
continued supervision of the mills by the Department. 
For the bag faciory and cotton spinning mill at Onitsha 
a company, Nigerian Fibre Industries, Ltd., has been 
formed, with half the total capital investment of 
£1,800,000 subscribed by the Colonial Development 
Corporation, and the remainder subscribed by the Cocoa 
and Cotton Marketing Boards. African enterprises in- 
clude a fruit-juice industry at Abeokuta, a 60-loom textile 
mill at Lagos (with a £30,000 loan from the Colony 
Development Board), a pottery factory (with £20,000 
from the Colony Development Board), a tannery and a 
groundnut-oil expressing plant at Kano, and the Kano 
Citizens’ Trading Company, formed to invest capital 
acquired by trading, which is establishing a 50-loom 
weaving mill with the assistance of a £35,100 loan from 
the Northern Regional Development Board. 


The GOLD COAST Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion has an authorised capital of £350,000, £190,000 of 
which was subscribed by Government. Projects estab- 
lished and assisted by the Corporation include a soap 
works, woodworking, printing, weaving and cassava- 
processing businesses, and a modern laundry and dry- 
cleaning business in Accra. In 1949 there were 11 com- 
mercial sawmills in operation, three African-owned and 
the rest owned by European and American firms. 
Furniture-making, the processing of fruit, and bricks and 
tiles, etc., are all dependent on local products. 


SIERRA LEONE has little established industry beyond 
soap and mineral water factories, a pork and bacon 
factory, two Government-owned rice mills, and sawmills 
operated by the Forestry Department, to one of which a 
wood-working plant has been added to train artisans, 
which produces furniture and prefabricated wooden 
houses. Pioneer oil mills are being built, and the 
Government is to set up a groundnut and palm-kernel 
pressing mill to produce oil for local consumption and 
pig and poultry-feed as a by-product. A Development 
of Industries Board was established in 1946 and has 
made loans for soap-making, rice-milling, boot and shoe 
and furniture making, weaving and boat building. 


GAMBIA is almost entirely agricultural, with a small 
dairy industry operated by the Agricultural Department. 


The wage-earning population in West Africa is small. 
Out of a total of c2Sm. in Nigeria, some 300,000 are in 
wage-earning employment in establishments employing 
ten or more people. This includes 70,594 in mining, 
9,056 in timber and sawmills, 22,737 in road and rail 
haulage and 29,664 in the Public Works Department. 
In the Gold Coast, with a population of 4m., 23,000 are 
classified as wage-earners in manufacturing industries. 


THE NIGERIAN CONSTITUTION—II* 


UNDER the Richards Constitution, Nigeria established 

regional Houses of Assembly. These are to be pre- 
served under the new Constitution, with increased powers 
and elected majorities. The Northern Region will have 
a House of Chiefs and a House of Assembly, the former 
presided over by the Lieutenant-Governor, the latter 
by a President appoined from outside the House 
by the Lieutenant-Governor. The House of Chiefs 
will consist of three official members, all first-class 
Chiefs, 37 other Chiefs, and an adviser on Moslem 
law, appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor, who will 
not be entitled to vote. The House of Assembly will 
consist of four officials, 99 elected members, and not 
more than ten special members, appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor to represent interests or communi- 
ties which in his opinion are not otherwise adequately 
represented. The Western Region will also have a House 
of Chiefs, with three official members and not more than 
50 Chiefs. In a Division where there is only one Head 
Chief, the Head Chief and one or more other Chiefs will 
be sent. A Division with more than one Head Chief 
will send two or more Chiefs, provided that at least one 
Head Chief is included. Where there is no Head Chief, 
two or more Chiefs will be sent. The total number for 
each Division will be prescribed by regulation. The 
Western House of Assembly will have a President, four 
official members, 80 elected members and not more than 
three special members. The Eastern Region will have, 
as at present, only a House of Assembly. It will be pre- 
sided over by the Lieutenant-Governor, who may appoint 
a Vice-President from amongst the members of the House. 
It will consist of five officials, 80 elected members and 


*See August Venture for Part I, dealing with the 
Executive Power. 


not more than three special members. At least one of | 
the official members must be serving in the Cameroons. 


The central legislative House will be a House of Repre- 
sentatives for the whole of Nigeria. The President will 
be appointed by the Governor from outside the House, 
but the Governor may at his discretion address the House 
at any time. The six ex-officio members will be the 
Chief Secretary, the three regional Lieutenant-Governors, 
the Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary. There 
will be 136 representative members and not more than 
six special members. Sixty-eight of the representative 
members will represent the Northern Region, which in 
size (and probably in population) exceeds the two 
southern regions combined. The Western and Eastern 
Regions will send 34 each. All the representative mem- 
bers will be members of the regional legislatures, chosen 
by them. The Northern Region will send one Chief 
and one elected member of its House of Assembly for 
each Province. The West will send three members of 
the House of Chiefs, two of the elected members repre- 
senting Lagos in the Western House of Assembly, and 
at least one elected member from each other Division. 
The Eastern Region will send at least two elected mem- 
bers for each Province, including at least one from the 
township of Calabar. 


COLONIAL TRADE 


@)? July 31, 1951, the Secretary of State gave a written 
answer to a Parliamentary question asking for 
details of the value of imports and exports of colonial 
territories during 1950, and the proportion of each which 
consisted of Trade with the United Kingdom and other 
Commonwealth countries. We quote below the figures 
given for those territories whose exports exceeded their 


IMPORTS 
Total % from 
COLONY £7000 U.K 
Uganda _ vs 15,358 53.0 
Tanganyika ... RY 24,000 55.9 
*Zanzibar & Pemba ... 3,750 28.6 
N. Rhodesia 26,710 39.7 
Gold Coast 45,869 56.9 
Nigeria ¥ 59,695 62.0 
Sierra Leone ... 6,746 63.9 
Malaya 340,059 17.4 
Sarawak tee oe 33,755 1.9 
*St. Christopher Nevis 1,236 44.7 
Grenada Fass oe 1,205 41.2 
Fiji bs aaa a 6,271 32.0 
Gilbert & Ellice Is. 251 26.3 
*Br. Solomon Is. 490 16.1 
Tonga ... we ae 581 28.9 
*Falkland Is. & Depen- 
dencies ae 6,263 8.9 
St. Helena & 
Dependencies 120 62.5 
*Seychelles : 486 38.7 


imports in value :— : 
EXPORTS 
% from % to other 
other Com- Total % to Common- 
monwealth £7000 U.K wealth 
countries countries 
19.5 28,879 28.4 46.6 
17.0 24,956 42.8 21.9 
= 5,074 14.5 — 
46.2 49,942 47.8 16.2 
72. 76,283 35.9 6.3 
8.3 86,989 78.7 0.8 
22.9 6,959 79.8 4.6 
23.1 465,100 13.6 19.0 
93.4 43,702 2S 59.5 
42.1 1,264 78.7 17.7 
42.3 1,405 34.1 8.8 
51.8 7,038 28.3 49.2 
63.7 255 99.6 0.4 
62.4 686 — 82.1 
64.7 862 92.3 7.5 
0.2 
26.7 
29.8 


* Provisional. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON MALAYA 


On April 16, 195i, a letter was sent to the Secretary of State for the Colonies on behalf of the 
Bureau asking for information on Mzlaya. The Bureau commented on the small number of immigrants 
. applying for citizenship, asked for information on electoral developments and the introduction of the 
Member system into the Executive Council of tine Federation, and expressed the hope that government 
assistance to co-operative societies would be more substantial than was indicated by the allocation 
under the 6-Year Development Plan of $5,000 for capital and $75,000 for recurrent expenditure. The 
Bureau also expressed disquiet at some of the methods used in suppressing civil disorder in Malaya, 
although fully satisfied that it must be suppressed. The following details, published by courtesy of the 
Secretary of State, were sent in a reply dated May 24, 1951. 


1. Citizenship 


It is true that the number of certificates of citizenship 
issued to non-Malays is relatively small. Many non- 
Malays are citizens by law and if they do not need proof 
of this for some particular purpose they do not bother 
to apply for a certificate. It is undoubtedly also the case 
that many non-Malays who do not qualify by law are not 
at present interested in acquiring Federal citizenship. 
while the conditions at present in force under the Federa- 
tion of Malaya Agreement of 1948 preclude recent immi- 
grants from obtaining it. However, in April, 1950, the 
Communities Liaison Committee recommended more 
liberal citizenship provisions, and on the basis of these, 
State and Federal Citizenship Bills were drafted and are 
now under consideration by the State and Federal Legis- 
lative Councils. 


Although there is still some opposition to these 
changes, there is a very fair hope that the policy incor- 
porated in the Bills will be generally accepted. 


2. State, Settlement and Municipal 
Elections 


As you are no doubt aware, the first step towards 
establishing the electoral principle was the enactment 
of the Federal Local Authority Election Ordinance, 1950, 
providing for elections to Municipal Councils, Town and 
Rural Boards. Much work is involved, but it is hoped 
that Municipal elections will be held this year in Penang, 
Malacca and Kuala Lumpur, whilst Johore and Penang 
are already considering plans for elections to State Settle- 
ment Councils. You may also be interested to know that 
considerable headway is being made on a small scale 
with eleciions to Village Commit‘ees in the squatter re- 
settlement areas. 


3. Executive Council 


There have been no recent formal changes in the 
consti‘u ion of the Executive Council, as such. 


The Executive Council is limited to a membership of 
14 by the Federation Agreement. Eleven of these mem- 
bers are now holding portfolios, of whom six may be 
described as unofficials in that they are not permanent 
civil servants. At present all the members of the Execu- 
tive Council are also members of the Legislative Council. 
In this latter body the numbe:s of ex-officio, state and 
settlement, official and unofficial members remain un- 
changed. Under the new Member sysiem eleven members 
of Legislative Council (5 civil servanis, and 6 non-civil 
servants) have been appointed to fill the Official seats. 


4. Rural Development 


The Government is fully alive to the need for helping 
the Malays, and it was chiefly for that purpose that the 
Rural and Industrial Development Authority was set up 
in the autumn of last year under the chairmanship of 
Dato Onn. Among its plans are the grouping of small 
rubber holdings under common management for the 
gradual replanting of the whole block, selective felling, 
and the establishment of ceniral latex factories. To help 
padi planters it proposes to lend funds to banking unions 
and rural co-operative societies. It is also intended to 
organise agricultural settlement in new areas so that pro- 
duction will be on the most efficient lines, and this will 
entail the provision of roads, schools, social services and 
co-operative societies. 

The R.I.D.A. is financed partly by Government and 
partly from other sources. The Federation’s Colombo 
Plan makes provision for Government expenditure on 
the R.IL.D.A. between 1951 and 1957 of $15,000,000 of 
which $5,000,000 will be forthcoming in 1951. 

In addition to the Development Plan allocation for 
Co-operatives (to which you refer) the Federation Govern- 
ment made a free grant in July, 1950, of $9,000 to cover 
office expenditure and clerical assistance for the first 
year of the Malayan Co-operative Wholesale Societies’ 
exis‘ence, and has further guaranteed an overdraft of 
$350,000 for the society. 

In March, 1951, a scheme was announced for a rapid 
expansion of consumer co-operative shops throughout 
the Federation, and over 60 new stores in towns, villages 
and places of employment are already being established. 

In view of. these facts I think we may expect very 
much more rapid progress than hitherio in rural and 
co-operative development. These schemes are quite 
separate from and parallel to those for resettlement of 
the Chinese, to which $7 million has already been voted, 
and which are in themselves a major constructive social 
and economic development policy, and not merely an 
anti-bandit measure. 


5. Emergency Action 


The collective detention of villagers, as for example 
in the case of Jenderam, and collective fines (e.g. Pusing) 
do not mark the introduc:ion of a new policy. These 
measures are imposed exceptionally and then only after 
the most careful consideration—as a last resort. It is 
fully recognised that collective punishments are only 
justifiable so long as they are balanced by constructive 
and progressive measures to assist the people who show 
any signs of willingness to co-operate in the restoration 
of law and order. The High Commissioner is keeping 
a close watch on developments to ensure that there is 
no abuse. 


COLONIAL OPINION... 


Mauritius May-Day 

Qn May-Day, 1951, the Mauritius Labour Party held 
the largest public meeting ever organised on the Island 
at Champ de Mars, Port-Louis. Over 70,000 men and 
women attended, and many more were unable to reach 
the meeting, all available means of conveyamce having 
failed to cope with the movement of the people. After 
passing a loyal resolution and sending fraternal greetings 
to the Labour Movements of the United Kingdom, 
France, La Réunion, Belgium and Germany, the meeting 
passed 22 other resolutions, extracts from which are 
printed below. 


That this meeting:— 


1. regrets that the lot of ihe people cannot be bettered 
in any sphere in the present state of constitutional 
development and accordingly demands universal suffrage 
and responsible government with Ministers . . . and the 
reduction of the number of members nominated to the 
Legislative Council. : 

2. demands the nationalisation of all electrical under- 
takings, large and small, and of the docks and the steve- 
doring system, the Tobacco Manufacturing, the Distil- 
leries and alcohol industries, which occupy an important 
place in our national economy. It also calls upon 
Government to study and bring before the Legislature a 
recommendation for the nationalisation of the sugar mills 
at a later date. 

3. considering the penury of houses and the unprece- 
dented rise in rents, which fall on the workers, calls upon 
Government to come with a comprehensive Housing 
Programme and to make it a national question. 

4. records with deep regret the inability of Govern- 
ment to give primary education to all children of school 
age and demands that the 50,000 children who are now 
being allowed to grow in utter ignorance and illiteracy 
be not frustrated of their birthright any longer . .. calls 
the attention of Government to the bad conditions in 
which education is being imparted to children and asks 
Government to take immediate active steps to fulfil a 
practical school-building scheme for all children of 
school-going age within the three years instead of allow- 
ing schemes to be mere shibboleths on paper. . . It also 
regrets that no sensible steps are being taken to foster 
technical and senior schools. 

5. in the face of soaring prices and scarcity of com- 
modities, calls upon Government to help workers to 
secure fair wages with adequate cost-of-living bonus. 

6. records its deep appreciation of the efforts of the 
Labour Members of the Legislative Council and the 
Mauritius Labour Party for an all-embracing scheme of 
National Health Insurance and awaits with impatience 
the implementation of such a scheme. Side by side it 
calls the attention of Government that a system of family 
allowances also must find a place in its social policy. 

7. calls upon Government to extend the franchise for 
local government bodies to all men and women having 
reached the age of 21 years and to make all local govern- 
ment bodies fully elective. ‘ 

8. calls upon Government to review the local fishing 
industry and to come forward with legislation which will 
help to develop successfully Fisheries Co-operative 
Societies and, as a practical demonstration of its inten- 
tion, it asks Government to put aside a fair sum from 


the Development and Welfare Fund for the general 
welfare of the fishing industry and those engaged in it. 


Dead End 


“We are at school because our fathers force us to 
attend’ declared a group of African pupils of a Johannes- 
burg Secondary School when efforts were made to ascer- 
tain from them the reason for early school leaving among 
African children. The need to seek a cause for such 
early school leaving amused them considerably, as they 
felt that such causes were self-evident. ‘When we leave 
school,’ they asked, ‘will we earn more than the un- 
educated, unskilled workers? ’ 

It is disturbing to consider that one quarter of the 
pupils who leave school in the early standards do so 
from sheer unwillingness to attend. They can see no 
benefit in education, and many of their parents share 
their views. The blame for such unwillingness to attend 
school belongs to the school rather than the pupil, in 
the opinion of Dr. Ellen Hellmann, who considers that 
over-crowding, lack of proper seating accommodation, 
lack of pictures, diagrams, etc., to stimulate the children’s 
imagination, together with bad and inefficient teaching, 
produces boredom and loss of interest in the pupils. 
These unfortunate conditions are most prevalent where 
they are least desirable, in the sub-standards, where it is 
important that the schools make every effort to attract 
and hold their pupils. 

Extreme poverty, as well as contributing to the number 
of absentees—since many African children refuse to 
attend school unless, in their opinion, they are adequately 
dressed, accounts for 20 per cent of the pupils who 
leave school in the early standards. Love of adornment 
and a healthy interest in their clothing and appearance 
is likewise responsible for a large number of girls leaving 
school in order to earn money with which to acquire 
such possessions. 

Because of this unwillingness to attend school, on the 
one hand, and economic inability to do so on the other, 
it is unlikely that more than 60 per cent of the African 
children of school-going age on the Reef attend school 
at any one time, and of these only 28 per cent remain 
at school for more than four years. 

In the opinion of the Institute an imperative necessity 
in improving this situation is the grading of skills and 
the reclassification of work in commerce and industry 
in order to provide the incentive of different categories 
of work and reward on an ascending ladder as a tangible 
benefit for increased education and skills—Extract from 
the evidence given by the South African Institute of 
Race Relations to the Native Juvenile Unemployment 
Committee in Johannesburg, July 12, 1951, 


A Nice Cup of Tea 


The cup of tea, perhaps, much more than imperialism, 
and all the suave mannerisms of Whitehall and polished 
tongues of young Oxford graduates with red cheeks, 
coming out to Africa ‘to carry the Empire’s burden’ 
has provided the moral and patriotic downfall of many 
an African. Indeed, if ever anything deserves a memorial, 
it is that great empire-builder, the English cup of tea, 
with its magic of producing co-operative African types.— 
West African Pilot, July 27, 1951. : 
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Guide to Books 


A True and Exact History of the Island of 
Barbados. 
By Richard Ligon. (1/3.) 


West Indian Agriculture. 
A Summary of the Engledow Report. 
(1/-.) 

Social Structure of Jamaica. 
By G. Cumper. (3/-.) 


Social Structure of the British Caribbean. 
(Excluding Jamaica.) By G. Cumper. Three Parts. 
(1/3 each.) 

(All published by the Extra-Mural Department, 
University College of the West Indies.) 


One of the most valuable pieces of work undertaken 
by the Extra-Mural Department of the new West Indies 
University College, has been the production and print- 
ing of a variety of booklets under the general title 
Caribbean Affairs. Those so far published consist 
mainly of digests of official documents containing most 
of the available facts about West Indian social and 
economic life. The exception in this first half-dozen 
pamphlets is Richard Ligon’s History of Barbados, a 
history source book which will be a valuable addition 
to any bookshelf. Ligon was writing during an impor- 
tant period of West Indian history, when the islands were 
beginning to cultivate sugar cane in preference to 
tobacco, and he himself shares the current enthusiasm 
for ‘the great work of sugar-making’ in spite of the fact 
that he wrote from a debtor’s prison after having failed 
to make his fortune in Barbados. : 

Mr. Cumper’s pamphlets, mainly digests of the 
Censuses of 1943 and 1946 in Jamaica and the British 
Caribbean, introduce supplementary material when 
possible and indicate some of the main social and 
economic problems. The illustrated pamphlet summaris- 
ing the Agricultural Report of the 1938 Royal Commis- 
sion is one of the most successful in this series. The 
text is not overburdened with statistics—a tendency 
which mars some of Mr. Cumper’s work—yet the pro- 
blems and suggested solutions are amply illustrated from 
the Commission’s findings. This pamphlet also contains 
a summary of agricultural developments since the Report. 


Rebecca V. Colman. 


(Cmd. 6608.) 


A Morning at the Office. 
By Edgar Mittelhdlzer (Hogarth Press Ltd., 8s. 6d.). 


A Morning at the Office is a fascinating, interesting, 
most readable, and completely absorbing book. It is 
set in Trinidad, and has the advantage of the intriguing 
background of Trinidad society with its racial, colour, 
and indeed shade discrimination, its class distinction 
and innumerable cliques. 


The action takes place in the Port of Spain office of 
a company controlling several plantations and their 
products. The characters range from George Waley, 
the manager, the efficient Englishman, and Everard 
Murrain, the chief accountant and assistant manager, to 
Horace Xavier, the office boy, a Negro. 


Murrain knows nothing about accounting and he 
cares less. His only qualification for the post is that 


he is an Englishman. He spends his day reading the 
newspapers and scanning price lists. Occasionally he 
makes a.pretence of looking at the books which are 
kept by Jagabir, the assistant accountant. 


Jagabir is an East Indian who has worked his way 
up from being a labourer: He is very conscious of his 
background and is mortally afraid of having to go back 
to the fields. He does all the things which he thinks 
will ee his position secure, and he has become a 
sneak. 


The rest of the cast include the various shades and 
grades of Trinidad society, and tragedy, pathos, and 
humour are provided by the Negro office boy falling 
in love with the manager’s secretary, who is coloured 
and belongs to Trinidad’s most exclusive set. 


The author has deep sympathy and understanding. 
Although he has analysed Trinidad society in a telling 
manner, and he has shown up its worst traits, he treats 
the subject in such a way that his characters evoke 
sympathy and not contempt. 


One cannot but feel_sorry for Jagabir and hate the 
circumstances which make him behave as he does. 
Even Everard Murrain is a likeable scamp. 


This is a very good book and should rank as one 
of the best West Indian novels. 
David Pitt. 


Wild Conquest 
By Peter Abrahams. (Faber and Faber, 12/6.) 


It is a rare achievement for any man to write without 
bitterness of those who despise his people, but, though 
himself a ‘Coloured’ from South Africa, Mr. Abrahams 
in his new book rises completely above bias and unfolds 
a story of the Great Boer Trek and contemporary African 
life that is as fair to the one race as to the other. This 
is a significant contribution at this time of tensions and 
uncertainties between peoples. 


Wild Conquest introduces the reader to a score of 
personalities caught up in the fate of their faiths. There 
is Old Johannes, a slave who had once known freedom. 
There is the Jansen family: Koos, Kasper, Stefan and 
Anna, who set out on a lone journey, consequent on the 
freeing of their slaves, to join the other trekkers. There 
are Paul and Elsie whom they meet on the journey ‘to a 
valley of promise.’ Life in Inzwinyani, ‘ city of circles,’ 
capital of the kingdom of Mzilikazi, chief of the Mtabele, 
‘lord of the northland,’ introduces the reader to Gubuza, 
commander of the king’s armies and his wife Nanda; 
to Mkomozi ‘the great comforter,’ elder of the tribe; to 
Dubula, captain of the king’s armies, and his wife 
Ntombi, and to Mzilikazi himself. The future of some 
of these characters is left in mid-air, but most of them 
are living people. This book is the story of the inevitable 
clash between the two groups; with an ultimate accepl- 
ance of a future ‘ new day ’ which must include them both. 


The book is vividly written and holds interest to the 
end. Its contribution is not confined to its ‘message ’"— 
Wild Conquest takes a high place on its literary merits 
alone. 

Beryl Cross. 


Parliament 


Political Broadcasts on the Gold Coast. Mr. Sorensen 
asked how far the Secretary of State was responsible 
for the programmes broadcast from Accra; whether he 
had considered the nature of the political broadcasts 
given from that station; and what steps had been taken 
to ensure objectivity, accuracy and restraint in colonial 
broadcasting of criticism of foreign powers. Mr. Cook 
replied that the responsibility for the programmes broad- 
cast from Accra, as from other overseas Government 
Stations, rested with the Government concerned; that pro- 
grammes were not subject to authorisation by the Secre- 
tary of State; and that he was confident that those 
Governments exercised all proper care to ensure that the 
content of the programmes transmitted were not open to 
justifiable criticism on any ground. (July 27.) 


Family Planning in Bermuda. Mr. Sorensen asked 
what action would be taken on the Report of the 
Bermuda Commission of Inquiry into the questions of 
population growth and illegitimacy: what other similar 
enquiries had taken place in the Colonies; and what 
progress had been made by family planning associations 
in Hong Kong, Malaya and Singapore. Mr. Cook replied 
that on the first point, the Bermuda Legislature would 
consider the report of the commission of inquiry when 
it convened next October. He was not aware of any 
similar inquiries in other territories. On the last point, 
he was not able to answer for the activities of voluntary 
family planning associations. (July 25.) 


Civilian and Police Casualties in Malaya. In reply to 
a question by Air Commodore Harvey, Mr. Cook said 
that up to the 12th July, 764 police had been killed 
and 847 wounded by bandits since the beginning of the 
emergency (June, 1948). Civilian casualties were 1,592 
killed. 969 wounded and 404 missing. In the same period, 
2.195 bandits had been killed, {84 in the last two months. 
1.300 bandits had been captured or had surrendered. 
(July 25.) 


Sugar Estates and Trade Union Officials in Antigua. 
Mr. Harry Hynd asked whether trade union officials 
were now allowed by the employers to enter sugar estates 
in Antigua for the purpose of organising the workers. 
Mr. Cook replied that there had been no general prohibi- 
tion of visits by union officials to workers on the estates. 
Pending the report of the board of inquiry into the 
causes of recent strikes and lock-outs in Antigua, such 
visits were governed by a condition laid down by the 
Governor and accepted by the union and the employers 
to the effect that ‘any represesitatives authorised by the 
union in writing to do so should be allowed to visit 
workers on the estates in order to discuss conditions of 
employment with the workers provided that any such 
representative or the Secretary of the Union should first 
communicate with the estates manager concerned and 
arrange a convenient time for his visit.’ (July 25.) 


Coffee-growing by Africans in Kenya. Mr. Brockway 
asked whether a decision had now been reached in regard 
to the removal of the prohibition of coffee growing by 
African farmers in scheduled districts of Kenya. Mr. 
Griffiths replied that in such districts the growing of 
coffee by African farmers was freely permitied and 
encouraged, subject to the close supervision of farming 
operations and the establishmeni of nurseries and a satis- 
factory site for a pulping station—vonditions which were 
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essential in the interests of the farmers themselves. Out- 
side the scheduled districts, any individual African might 
have his particular farm scheduled providing that he 
could satisfy the agricultural department that he had 
adequate suitable land and the requisite skill and the 
resources to plant, develop and maintain the plantation 
of coffee and to make satisfactory provision for its pre- 
paration for the market. This would mean that no 
individual African need be prevented from growing 
coffee simply because he was in a non-scheduled area. 
(July 27.) 


Capital Equipment for the Colombo Plan. Mr. 
Parker asked the President of the Board of Trade whether 
he would give the figures for the capital equipment, 
including steels, turbines, cement, industrial machinery, 
machine tools, and railway equipment, that were exported 
in the first half of 1951 and 1950 to the receiving coun- 
tries of Southern Asia that have joined the Colombo 
Plan and to what extent the British Government was 
able to meet orders for such capital equipment from the 
same countries during the same periods. Mr. Bottomley 
replied that the countries in Southern Asia which had 
decided to join in the Colombo Plan were India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, the Associated States of Indo-China, 
the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, British North 
Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak. The development schemes 
which made up the programmes of these countries were 
being undertaken by many agencies, both Government 
and private. The capital goods required were ordered, 
like other requirements, through normal commercial 
channels, and the United Kingdom Government, as such, 
was not called upon to meet these orders. Our exports 
to these countries of goods included in Trade Groups 
111 C, D, F, G and S, which were mainly capital goods, 
but included some consumer goods, in the first six months 
of 1950 and 1951 had been respectively £60m. and £68m. 
These figures did not distinguish between capital goods 
required for Colombo Plan projects and those required 
for other purposes. (July 31.) 


Emergency Newspaper Regulations in Singapore. Mr. 
Aribery and Mr. Driberg asked whether the Secretary 
of State was aware that emergency newspaper regulations 
had been made in Singapore; that they reduced the free- 
dom of the press and gave powers to the Legislature to 
suspend a newspaper for offences not stated; and whether 
he would delay the implementing of these regulations 
until he had had consultation with the interests con- 
cerned. Mr. Grifliths replied that the emergency regula- 
tions had been published on July 5 and had been 
approved ten days later by the Legislative Council, with 
two dissentients. He said that he was in correspondence 
with the Governor on certain aspects of the matter, and 
would therefore prefer not to make a statement at this 
stage. In reply to a number of supplementary questions, 
Mr. Griffiths said that he could not hold up the regula- 
tions because they had been approved by the Legislative 
Council. (August 1.) = 


British Administration in the Cameroons. In reply 
to a question by Mr. James Johnson on Russian allega- 
tions in the Trusteeship Council, the Secretary of State 
gave extracts from the speech of the United Kingdom 
spokesman, Brigadier Gibbon, rebutting the accusations: 
* The first of these astonishing allegations was that... 
the people ... are deprived of all civic rights. . . There 
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are no troops stationed in the Territory. There is, of 
course, no secret police. In a population of over Im. 
there are three—only three—British police officers and 
497 government and native administration police 
recruited from the people of the Territory themselves, 
none of whom carries arms on normal duty. Thus, there 
is only one policeman to over 2,000 inhabitants . . . even 
in these early days of educational expansion, there are 
more than twice as many teachers in the schools as 
policemen. . . The writ of habeas corpus runs in this 
Territory as surely as it runs in London.’ The Adminis- 
tration was accused of alienating lands te produce raw 
materials for the profit of Britain. ‘The policy... has 
in fact been to restore to the people of this Territory 
lands previously alienated . . . and to ensure to the 
inhabitants. exclusively the enjoyment of all the benefits 
derived from their operation, whether in the shape of 
trading profits or of tax accruing to government, of which 
. .. Not one penny is appropriated either by the Nigerian 
Government or by the United Kingdom.’ (August 1.) 


Colonial Development Corporation and Local Co- 
operation. Mr. Rankin enquired when local committees 
to secure closer co-operation between the C.D.C. and 
the peoples of the territories in which they operate 
would be appointed, pointing out that it was four years 
since the Overseas Resources Development Act, which 
provided for these committees, came into operation. 
Mr. Grifliths said that it was for the Board to judge 
whether such committees were needed. It was anxious 
to set up such committees and he wished them to be 
set up as soon as possible. (August 1.) 


Labour Advisory Board of Malaya. In reply to a 
question by Mr. Awbery, Mr. Griffiths said that the 
Malayan Labour Advisory Board from 1947-1950 con- 
sisted of four Government representatives, four repre- 
sentatives each of employers and workers appointed by 
the High Commissioner after consultation with em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations. The Commissioner 
of Labour was Chairman. There had been 19 meetings 
since 1947, the last in October, 1950. The composition 
of the Board was now under review, and it was hoped 
to announce its reconstruction shortly. (August 1.) 


Corn Storage in Tangaayika. In reply to Mr. James 
Johnson, Mr. Griffiths said that in 1949 a Department 
of Grain Storage was set up in Tanganyika to provide 
storage on a territorial scale. The programme was near- 
ing completion and would provide storage for 52,000 
tons of grain at 13 centres. In addition, three experi- 
mental conditioning plants, one already working, were 
included. A supplementary plan was proposed for 1952. 
Native authorities were also being encouraged and 
assisted by Government to provide local storage. Some 
have had storage facilities for some years. (August 1.) 
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United Nations Report on Under-developed Terri- 
tories. Sir Richard Acland asked whether the Secretary 
of State would make a statement on the policy of the 
British Government in relation to the proposal made in 
the U.N. Report on Measures for the Economic Develop- 
ment of Under-developed Territories for the establish- 
ment of an Economic Commission for Africa, and on 
the question of securing direct representation on such a 
Commission for the non-self-governing territories of 
Africa. Mr. Griffiths replied that the Government con- 
sidered that the objectives of an Economic Commission 
for Africa could be fully achieved by existing machinery 
and that there was agreement with the other countries 
concerned with Africa that there was no advantage in 
setting up another organisation. (August 1.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 
sea gs Birth Control. 


I have been reading my copies of Venture for the past 
six months in one batch. As I have recently been in 
Puerto Rico, Jamaica and Haiti, studying co-operative 
organisations, I have been particularly interested in all 
the comments you make on the Caribbean territories. 

Why do you not mention (as far as I can see) the 
subject of population reduction through birth control? 
For instance, in ‘New Warning from the West Indies ~ 
(December, 1950) great stress is laid on the rapid popula- 
tion growth there, and the difficulties of the social 
services in keeping pace with it. Some expression of 
opinion on birth control would be highly relevant here. 
Equally, I am sure the subject must have been men- 
tioned to Dr. C. Belfield Clarke, who wrote ‘ West Indian 
Impressions’ in the January, 1951 issue. 

It was certainly mentioned time and again to me, and 
the pros and cons of a birth control policy hotly argued 
in almost all the serious conversations at which I was 
present. 

Don’t you have any views on the subject? 

Yours faithfully, 
Barbara Cadbury. 
2924, McCallum Avenue, 
Regine, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


(It is not customary in this country for political party 
organisations to express views on moral questions of this 


sort. We shall be pleased to ventilate our readers’ 
individual views if letters on the subject are kept 
short—Ed.) 
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